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A SHIP MODELER'S WORKSHOP 
by Henry C. Diefenbach 


& Shown on the next page are two views of the workshop of Henry Diefenbach, 
Dayton, Ohio. He writes: "The shop is a one story building at the rear of my 
residence. It is sound and vibration proof, air conditioned, fluorescent lighted 
and the ceiling acoustically treated, Walls and storage cupboards, of which 
there are 30, are of knotty white pine and all tools are kept on racks in the 
cupboards nearest the workbench. As one of the least pleasant features of a 
workshop is the cleaning up, this one is designed to eliminate most of that 
drudgery. Connected with each machine, and around the room is a heavy duty 
vacuum system which automatically draws off all dust and shavings. The benches 

and cabinets are of steel, with 8, steel drawers for storage of tools and sup- 

plies, also a bank of 74 small steel drawers for brads, screws and small parts. 


The machinery used in modelling is not elaborate, the most used being one 
of Guilder's Model Makers combination lathe, saw and drill press, The hydraulic 
stool at work bench is most convenient and can be quickly regulated to any work- 
ing height. Most of the finer hand tools are re-worked surgeons! and dental equip- 
ment kept in small metal cabinets. The revolving board shown clamped on to the 
table is very handy in rigging a2 model and a great time saver. 


The storage closet with crescent in the door is our "Guest Book" - the idea 
taken from one of James Whitcomb Riley's not often published poems where he refers 

to 'The Shanty where my name is carved upon the door'. Some 500 guests have already 
carved their names upon our "Guest Book", 


i The ship's bell over the entrance is electrically operated from a push button 

e@ in my residence and is used for mess call. A large clock on the wall, not shown 
in picture, bears the legend 'Taint a Hobby If You Hurry! and is very helpful when 

I am tempted to slight some tedious bit of construction. 


Of course not all my time is spent in modelling, and I find the old English 
Tavern 'Drunkard's Chair! mighty invitin' for an occasional 0 winks. 
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A Shipmodeler's Workshop - oy Henry C, Diefenbach 

The Shop of Henry C. Diefenbach 

FLYING CLOUD and CALIFORNIA from the Shop of Henry C. Diefenbach 
Shipbuilding Activities at Odd Places 

Fifty-Two Square Riggers, What a Sight - by Bill Adams 

Ship Model provides Stamp Design 

National Shipmodelers Association 

Turk's Head in Leather 

A Yarn about Capt. Wm. Flowers of the POLLY = by Harry E. Erskine 
Introducing New Members 

Queries and Answers 

The Gam Chair 


Librarian ~ Dr. Bernard Berenson, 
2305 Ne E. Broadway, Portland 12, Oregon | 


SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITIES AT ODD PLACES 


One hundred years ago and later when there were shipyards in many of the towns 
along the Maine coast and when most of the transportation between these towns was 
by water, many instances were noted where a shipbuilder laid down the keel and built 
his vessel in some place other than where his main yard was located. In other words, 
he built where he had accumulated sufficient material to complete the vessel, help, 
in those days, not being a problem, 


Briggs & Brewer, - of Robbinston, Me., built vessels on both sides of the Saint 
Croix River. The Soules, of Freeport, Me., built one or two vessels at or near the 
town of Frankfort. Nathaniel Blanchard built at least one vessel on the Penobscot, 
and the Brewers and Dyers, both families being renowned builders of wooden sailing ® 


vessels, built in many towns along the coast from Harrington to Portland. There 
were, also, many vessels built at a distance from the sea or river and although the 
greater number of them were fishing schooners, there were instances where much 
larger vessels were built inland and hauled on a cradle to the designated launching 
places 


The steamer JEFFERSON, 103 tons, was built at the head of Damariscotta Pond 
in 1646 and Bartlett Sheldon carried out the contract of hauling her to the bay. 
Legend states that he used 200 yokes of oxen in his undertaking. The ship GRAND 
TURK, 403 tons, was also built in the Damariscotta area in 183) and was of too great 
a draft to be floated down the stream, therefore her journey to the bay was aided 
by ox teams. Many schooners were built inland and hauled to the bay or river, twelve 
of such instances happening in the town of York alone. In 1830 John Bearce built a 
schooner in his farmyard at Bristol, Maine, over a mile from the river, and in March 
hauled her to the river bank for launching. Upon arrival at the river bank, some of 
the rigging gave way and she slid unaided into the stream, thus gaining the name of 
BOLD RUNNER, Francis Hanneford of Cape Elizabeth, Me., built three schooners in his 
farm yard, the largest of which was the TRIUMPH, 120 tons, built in 1852. She was 
hauled about a mile and a quarter to the shore for launching. She was sold to a 
Gloucester, Mass., fishing company and was lost at Bay Chaleur in 1856, The schoon- 
er BETZY, 22 tons, was built at Charleston, Me., nearly 18 miles from the Penobscot 
River, in 1840. She was hauled, on a cradle, to Bangor and launched near the ‘tin 
bridge', became a very profitable little coaster and was in active service for many 
years, hailing from Frenchman's Bay in 1888. A small schooner, the MOUNTAIN MAID, 
was built at Lincolnville, on the side of a small hill, by some kiln men, and was , 
hauled to the sea and launched to become a very profitable lime coaster. The most & 
unique story of all is that of a vessel being built up the Adroscoggin River, below 
Worumbo Falls, being launched, floated down the river, being cradled, hauled from 
the river, through the main street of Brunswick, to get around the falls at that 
town, relaunched below the town and taken to Bath, Me., for outfitting. And there 
are many instances but these few bear out the fact that the master builder laid his 
keel and built where he had accumulated the material for his vessel. 
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FIFTY-TWO SQUARE RIGGERS = WHAT A SIGHT 
by Bill Adams, (N.R.Ge) 


-@ I wonder if any other men are living who saw what I saw in March, 1899. After 
passing well to the north of the Western Islands with a fine quartering breeze, we 
were held up for many days by a stiff northeast wind; so that it was a matter of 
"All hands ‘bout ship" every few hours. ieanwhile, more ships were coming up from 
the Sargosso Sea, bound for the channel. After what seemed an eternity, the wind 
hauled and came out of sou'west again, with thick mist. Now and again in the day 
we caught the loom of another ship's sails through it. Now and again at night we 
had a glimpse of a red or green sidelight. There came a night when the sea was 
dotted with side and stern lights. There were ships all round us. Next day we 
sailed in a light air past the Scillies. On our port beam was a Norwegian three- 
masted painted port barque. To starboard was the big French four-masted barque 
LA FRANCE. Dead astern was the German ARTUR FITGER, a very handsome black full 
rigger. The sea was dotted with square riggers, astern, ahead, on our bows, on 
our quarters. Ships with nitrates from the Chili coast, with lumber or canned 
salmon from Puget Sound ports, from the Chincas with guano, Calcutta with jute, 
Australia with wool, Oregon and California with wheat, barley, or lumber. The 
SEAFARER, Potter's magnificent three skysail yard four-masted barque was not far 
from us. Several of the little Inver three-masted barques were there —- INVERURIE, 

INVERSNAID, and INVERKIP, The four=masted barques DUCHALBURN, NIVELLE, HUGOMONT, 

CORUNNA, CARLISLE CASTLE, LOCK TORRIDON, I remember well within sight. Every 

vessel was under full sail; and just moving. 


At daybreak next day we furled our royals. I went to the fore royal, and from 
the yard I counted fifty-two square riggers; some, strung out ahead, going into 
Carrick Roads, Falmouth Harbor; some strung out astern, following us. Here and 

.} there was a ship continuing on up channel; with wool, jute, nitrates, or guand, ° 
All grain ships put into Falmouth for orders. The grain samplers came aboard, the 
hatches were opened, the grain sampled. Then soon the ship received orders to 
proceed to her port of discharge-- Hamburg, perhaps, or Antwerp, Rotterdam, Genoa, 

Limerick, Nantes, Hull, Liverpool or London, 


Shortly after we dropped the hook a very smart little French full rigger, the 
CHANARAL, came in and dropped hers close to port. One day soon afterwards she hove 
in her anchor, with the Frog sailors singing their Frog chantey, 


C'est Jean Francois de Nantes 
Que} Ouel Oue} 
Gabier de la Fringante, 
Oh, mes boues} 
Jean Francois} 


She was bound down to Nantes, and it was easy to see how gay hearted her crew 
were at the thought of being home after long wandering. As she stood out into the 
channel we received orders to proceed to Hull on the North Sea Coast. All day we 
Slipped along the south coast of England, looking et the little white cottages, the 
green fields, the many towns, as we sailed slowly by. The wind freshened with 
nightfall. We passed steamer after steamer. Shortly after dark we lowered royals 
in a hurry for a stiff squall. I went to the mizzen. The wind was aft, and the 
ship running at a fine clip with very little motion. 


€ That squall that caused us to stow the royals caught the CHANARAL on her beam, 

with everything set; she capsized. It was just after four bells, the end of the 
first dog watch. At four bells next forenoon, ten o'clock, a steamer sighted a 
bottom up boat with a man clinging to her keel. It was the CHANARAL's mate, the 
sole survivor. He had been clinging to the boat's keel for sixteen hours. 
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The sou'west wind took us through Dover straits and well up into the North Sea. 
Then, with the land in sight, and Hull only a few hours away, a heavy gale sprung 
up which kept all hands on deck for ninety-six hours with only an occasional few 
minutes below in which to sip some coffee and nibble some hard tack, It was a dog's 
life, but it was a man's life, That's what we used to say. "I'm glad I was born in 
time to know sail." Steam kettles are-- well, we said "I'm going to quit the sea 
and go in steam." Steam isn't being a sailor} 


How would you like to see fifty-two square riggers, all under full sail; with 
the sun shining on their sea washed canvas, on their rusty hulls, on their figure- 
heads; and to hear the voices of their crews coming in from months out on the good 
deep water? You never will. I'm sorry for you, bud! Probably you won't ever see 
one, fit to be called a ship. 


SHIP MODEL PROVIDES STaiP DESIGN 


Canada's Newfoundland Union Commemorative 
First to Show Cabot's Ship Accurately. 


The MATTHEW, a three-masted ship in which John Cabot crossed the Atlantic to 
discover Newfoundland June 2, 1497, has been used on several Newfoundland postage 
stamps during the last half century to symbolize the Island's fame as the oldest 
British colony, but Ernest A. Kehr writes in the New York Herald Tribune, until 
Canada depicted the ship on a k¢ Commemorative issued April 1, 1949, to mark the 
union of Newfoundland with the Dominion, not one of the representations was accurate. 


In 1897, when Newfoundland marked the 00th Anniversary of the discovery of 
the Island, a special series of commemorative stamps was ordered. Since no definite 
pictures of the original MATTHEW were available, the American Bank Note Company 
simply used an existing die, called it the MATTHEW and printed the stamps. 


The die had been made several years before and used in 1893 for the 3¢ stamp 
of the Columbian series of the United States at which time the ship was called the 
SANTA MARIA, 


Because both vessels were of a similar type both the Newfoundland government 
and the banknote company felt such license might be taken. Philatelists, however, 
recognized the error immediately and since have cited this stamp as an example of 
inaccurate postal representation, 


When Newfoundland was annexed in April as the tenth Canadian Province, and the 
Canadian Post Office department decided to commemorate the event with a special 
postage stamp, officials decided to use the MATTHEW once again, but this time were 
determined to make the representation as accurate as possible. 


The result was the use of a photograph of a model of the ship made by Ernest 
Maunder, a St. John's, N.F., tailor, 


Mr. Maunder, who used to sail square-riggers before he retired to tailoring, is 
58 years old, and for years has been making a hobby of reconstructing models of 
famous British ships. Some time ago the Newfoundland Historical Society of St. 
John's asked Mr, Maunder to create a model of the MATTHEW for the local archives, 


No pictures were available, but assisted by James Pette and Clayton Rose, Mr. 
Maunder searched the records and from them got descriptive details of the Cabot ship 
and visualized the actual appearance of the vessel. 


The most important contribution was part of an original drawing, tracked dow 
by E. J. Claridge in Bristol, England, whence Cabot sailed in May, 1497. The model 
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was finished for Discovery Day celebrations in St. John's in 197. 


The postal officials in Ottawa communicated with wir. bWaunder and all he had to 
* do was to photograph the model, fully rigged with sails in a stiff breeze, upon his 
x lavm. The print was submitted to designers of the Canadian Banknote Company. The 
designers substituted waves for the grass in the picture, added a suitable frame 
design, and appropriate inscription to produce the finished drawing. 


hire Maunder's model was so highly praised by the stamp designers that the Minis- 
ter of Finance requested permission to use it also for a special commemorative silver 
dollar and since this went into circulation, it, too, was popularly received, 


wr, Maunder is neither a coin nor stamp collector himself, but does have several 
rooms full of souvenirs he accumulated on his voyages before retiring to the tailor- 
ing businesse 


They range in variety from handmade Eskimo tools to a piece of the rudder of 
H.M.S. BOUNTY, which he obtained from a descen ant of Fletcher Christian on Pitcairn 
Island. 


In addition, he has 100 scale models of ships which he made, His pride is a 
model of the Nova Scotian racing schooner, BLUENOSE, which also is depicted upon a 
Canadian postage stamp. 

From The Western Stamp Collector, Albany, Oregon. 


NATIONAL SHIPMODELERS ASSOCIATION 


We have received an interesting news item from lr. W. H. Honey of London, as 
follows: "The Association of Ship ifodel Societies seems to be firmly established 
t and filling a long felt want. We have six member societies and applications from 
two more. We are making arrangements for two exhibitions, and have fixed up a rota 
of lecturers to visit member societies during the winter," 


There are national organizations of the arts, sciences, philatelists and other 
hobbies in the United States -- all organized for the good of their cause. The 
modeling of beautiful graceful ships of the past is an art, and it will become a 
lost art without the concerted action of all ship model societies and all shipmodel- 
ers anywhere. 


The Nautical Research Guild offers its unselfish servicesto help promote a 
national organization of ship modelcrs, 


The formation of a national organization presents no unusual or difficult de- 
tails. We await action and suggestions from our members in the many local societies. 


There is no competition between shipmodelers -- there is no competition between 
ship model societies -- so unite for the good of the cause. 


Harry De Hamilton 


Turkts Head in Leather 


Bruce Grant, our Chairman, has written another book. His first two books were on 
Nautical subjects. "Isaac Hull, Captain of OLD IRONSIDES", and a book for juveniles, 
¢ illustrated by Gordon Grant, "The Eagle of the Sea", a story of the CONSTITUTION. 
This time Mr. Grant steps ashore and his new book is "Leather Braiding", published by 
Cornell ifaritime Press, Cambridge, lid. We are informed that it is the only book on 
the subject written in the English language. Even in this, ifr. Grant has gone a bit 
nautical, for there is one section devoted to Turk's Headse 
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A Yarn about Captain William Flowers of the POLLY 
by - Harry E. 


"Rigging Loft For 'T' Wharf", by Daniel F. MacNeil, struck a responsive chord @. 
in my old innards. I've got some dope on the old Boston wharves that I'm going to 

send you some day. Mr. MacNeil must recall stories of the older men about the way 

the harbour looked before it was filled in. Uncle William Flowers, of the POLLY, 

told of how he brought from forty to fifty farm girls from Maine to Boston in one 

of his schooners, to work in the mills of Lowell, At that time he had a one-half 

mile walk in deep mud from where his schooner lay to the solid shore; as where the 

city now stands was at that time mud-flats. How the girls got ashore, he did not 

say. Imagine a passenger list like that on a two-masted schooner. Captain Flowers 

was a gentleman of high character, as well as an able master. He held the record of 
fastest sailings for express packet service from Belfast to Boston, The COMET was 

the little girl who did the job. In the packet AURORA he carried emigrants from 

Belfast to Albany, N. Y., en route from Maine to Ohio. 


He related how the banks would intrust him with up to $20,000 of their money 
to carry the same to their Boston Banks for them. He said that he toted the money 
in a big bandanna hanky, and charged Belfast, Maine, Bankers one shilling per 

thousand for carrying it for them. His fair passengers were charged in proportion, 
and no record of six-gang bandits taking it away from him has yet been found. 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Mr. Walter Axel Johnson, Jr., Rte 12, Sadalia Road, Box 22), Toledo 13, Uhio. Mr. 

Johnson writes that he will stand by to help to his utmost anyone who may care to 

call upon him for information. He has made models of the BLUE NOSE, SEA WITCH and 

a Sloop Sailing iiodel. e 


Mr. Michael Pruchnicki, 5518 So. Halsted St., Chicago 21, Ill. iir. Pruchnicki in- 
forms us that he has served as A.B. in steam on Great Lakes and Coastwise, but also 
‘adds that he is interested in sailing ships only. Like many of us he needs informa- 
tion on models, details of construction, equipment, rigging, etc.e, and we believe 

he will use our Query Department regularly. 


Mr. Samuel H. Vinick, Gen, Dele, Vet. Adm. Branch, Los Angeles 25, Calif. Many of us 
saw the Ship cover of the Argosy for January 1950. This model is the AMA BEGOANKA. 
Mre Vinick wants to model this ship and would be pleased to have any help we can 
give him on lines, measurements, deck details, etc. 


Mr. Kenneth C. Smalley, 80 So. Giles, Bridgeton, N. J. Iir. Smalley is very specific 
in his nautical quest. He definitely states that at the present time he is very in- 
terested in all types of sailing vessels built and operated in the South Jersey Shore. 
We have other members who are interested in these, and who will welcome him. 


ifr. Wm. D. Wilkinson, 305 Lexington Ave., Apt. 4B, New York City. "My main interest 
1s in small craft, sailing vessels, local craft, fishing schooners, etc,, mainly 
1800-1900. Also sailing yachts of this period. I have done a lot of sailing around 
Boston. Am now finishing model of 1800 pilot schooner, and have finished some yachts, 
& sea-going tug boat and a P,T. boat," 


GOOD RIGGING STAND 

from Thomas Hornsby @ 
I secured two old cast iron dictionary stands, and have altered them to rigging 

stands. They are wonderful, and will hold model at any height or position. Have 

had my eye on one for months, and I got two in one day. That's the way it goes. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query No. 89 = by John L. Shedd. Clipper BELLE OF THE WEST. Can any member furnish 
dimensions and deck layout of this famous clipper? = "I know about 'Greyhounds of 
‘ the Sea"by Cutler, and am also aware of Howe and lfatthews. = Have you any other 
sources for this? 


Query No. 90 = by Arthur M. Rudd. Channel Pumps. Can some one give me information 
in the form of a rough sketch of channel pumps such as were used on the frigate 
CONSTITUTION? The prints furnished by the Navy Department for model builders show 
their location but no details of what they looked like. They are located out on 
the channels, of course. 


Query No. 91 = by Arthur MM, Rudd. Shrouds and Paddle Boxes. On square rigged steam 
Sailing vessels of the paddlewheel type, has anyone information and details of a 

Situation where the shrouds from one of the masts leads directly into the paddle box? 
How was this handled? 


Query No. 92 — by Harry E. Erskine, "Driven Under". Here is a question that has 
bothered me for some time, Perhaps some of the members can explain what it means. 
Just what takes place when a ship is "Driven under"? What is the sequence of events 
leading up to those last moments? What condition of air, canvas, helmsmanship, 
cargo=loading, hull design and sea go to bring about such a tragedy? I should like 

a step-by-step explanation if possible. Is there any record of anyone having actual- 
ly seen one driven under? I know mention has been made of the fact up to time 
squalls have obscured the scene? 


Query No. 93 - by Harry E. Erskine. P.O.W. Lists of the War of 1812. I am writing 
* the Guild to inquire if there are, in this country, any copies of British POW lists 
covering the "Jersey" hulk, and Dartmoor prison. I should like some information on 
the names of two American vessels of that period, i.e., - 


(a) The name of the privateer in which one Samuel Daggett, of iUartha's Vineyard, 
served during the Revolution. According to Banks, in his excellent "History of 
Martha's Vineyard", ifr. Daggett suffered capture and imprisonment on the "Jersey", 
and out of ninety who went with him only nine survived, this gentleman being one 
of them. 


(b) The name of Captain John icNear's ship at the time he was captured by the 
British and sent to Dartmoor prison, for two and a half years during the war of 
1812. Captain McNear hailed from Newcastle, Maine, and was about thirty-five years 
of age when this happened. He was lost at sea in a storm in 1829, along with his 
brother. Both men married sisters. 


Note: The answers to many queries are of interest 
to others than the inquirer. It is important to 
send copies of query answers to the Secretary for 
publication, 


Answer to Query No, 80 of Victor C. West - by Charles F. H. Mengese 


‘ 1. A bark, RAINIER, 499.20 tons, was built in 1865 at Robbinston, Maine. 

‘ Her last given home port was Port Gamble, Washington, 

: 2. A schooner, iM0SE, 72.54 tons gross and 68.94 tons net was built in 

r 1869 at San Francisco, Home port, San Francisco. MOSE was re- 
ported lost or otherwise out of service prior to June 30, 188. 


3. A schooner, NAPA CITY, 46.58 tons gross, was built in 1872 at San 
Francisco. Home port, San Francisco, This is probably the 
vessel you want, despite the difference in tonnage, 
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A schooner, GRAY HOUND, 148.93 tons, was built at San Francisco in 
1869, Home port, San Francisco. 

A schooner, MILA BOND (one L), of 33.29 tons, hailed from Garibaldi, 
Oregon in 1873. I do not know her place and time of build, but 
you might learn something from the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, De Co 

Without further information it would be hard to find anything on the 
brig FLORENCE. The List of Merchant Vessels for 1873 shows a 
brig of 334.22 tons hailing from Noank, Conn. It also shows two 
barks, of 430.39 and 244,92 tons, and a schooner of 148 tons, all 
hailing from San Francisco. 

Similarly, it would be difficult to find anything on the bark FRIEND- 
SHIP, That was a common name for vessels and there are few de- 
pendable records as early as 1860. If you get nothing from other 
Guild members, I would suggest writing to the Atlantic iiutual In- 
surance Company in New York City and requesting that they consult 
their disaster files. If they have nothing, probably the only 
other source would be newspaper files of the region. 

The Atlantic iiutual Disaster Files go back to about 1854, consist of 
reports, clippings, etc., and are an excellent source of mater 
ial on marine losses. 

I presume you are familiar with John Lyman's “Log Chips", In that 
publication he has given some information on vessels built on 
the West Coast. 


Please send in your Queries and Answers on separate sheetScecee 

There are many complaints of slow mail deliveriese Our issues 

are classified as third class. Our postage for each issue is 

two cents. Because of the complaints, we will mail all issues 

as first class, or at six (6¢) cents each for the balance of 

the year, to those who send us twenty-eight (28¢) cents in stamps. — 

This will cover the difference in first and third class..... 

A letter from Wayne B-. Yarnall informs us that Mr. & Mrs. 

Howard I Chapelle will spend June, July and August in 

Londons Mr. Chapelle's trip is for research only with the 
thought that a lot of American vessels were recorded 
over there...e. We enjoyed a short visit with Fred S. 
Rice of Tacoma. It was too short for a good gam. 
Fred has made a beautiful model of the CONSTITUTION, 
and he proudly showed us the jack knife with which 
he fashioned her guns..... John Shedd of Model Ship- 
ways and John Lyman of "Log Chips", will soon start 
on a beachcombing expedition on Cape Hatteras with a 
hammer and saw = object, dead eyes, ship's iron work 
and pieces from the old Mrse Albert C. 
Wagner says she was not married in 1820, so let us 
take her at her word, and change the date of her 
honeymoon in Query No. 85 to 1920eeeee The "Letter" 


is tho place for Guild Members to "let off steam", promote their pet theories 

and discuss their nautical problems, whether they be shipmodeling or research. We 
can only arrive at conclusions by sincere discussions, All members are privileged 
to air their views and opinions in the Secretary's Monthly Letteres.se. Capt. Ce. Te 
Surridge has left for a six-months travel through Eurepe, and says he will report 
everything of interest to members...e.e. Frank Kester, when he was a kid, before the 
big San Francisco fire, used to spend all of his spare time down on the docks, and 
hoped he would be shanghaied, 


Harry D. Hamilton 
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